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Many researchers have explored faculty engagement in service -learning. However, scholarship rarely 
considers ways in which the discourses used hy faculty to describe service-learning — the stories they tell 
about what it is they are doing and why — construct images of subject positions, problems, and solutions 
that inform our beliefs about service-learning and our practice. The purpose of this study was to under- 
stand the dominant discourses used by faculty to explain service-learning. The nomination files of 109 
exemplary faculty nominated for the Thomas Ehrlich Award were analyzed. Findings indicate that facul- 
ty use four dominant discourses regarding the purposes and significance of sen’ice-learning: (a) a model 
of teaching and learning; (h) an expression of personal identity; (c) an expression of institutional con- 
text and mission; or (d) or embedded in a specific community partnership. These findings affirm those of 
previous studies regarding faculty attraction to and motivation for involvement in sen’ice-learning, but 
also point to continuing challenges in institutionalizing sen’ice-learning in higher education. 


As a child of civil rights activists in the 1970s, I 
learned that responsible people take thoughtful 
and caring action to bring about changes in the 
world... I beheve that those early sensibilities 
explain my deep connection with service-learning. 

In fact, service-learning was a concept that 
seemed to be a natural outgrowth of what I had 
to teach my students — how to communicate 
with the video medium. It was so natural for 
me that it drove me to academics from a career 
as a video producer. 

I have always felt my strengths were in the prac- 
tice of social work and my contributions tend to 
be more in my ability to hnk practice to theory. 

I watched these students develop, literally with- 
in a day, feelings of political efficacy that will 
stay with them into adulthood. That feeling of 
satisfaction is why I teach political science, why 
I teach at [my] college, and why I use Service 
Learning as an option in all of my classes. 

I have the privilege of teaching at an institution 
where the faculty and administration under- 
stand the important role our university plays in 
not only improving the academic skills of our 
students but the important role the university 
plans in solving the many issues we face as a 
community... there exists an indomitable spirit 
that invigorates our university and our commu- 
nity and propels us to work together to 
improve the lives of all who live here. We 
know that what we do together makes a differ- 
ence and it is through this spirit of contribution 


and cooperation, that I have been able and, in 
fact, encouraged to maximize service-learning 
opportunities for my students. 

These five quotes, offered by five different nomi- 
nees for the Campus Compact Thomas Ehrlich 
Faculty Award for Service-Learning, present a set of 
assumptions regarding the purposes of service-learn- 
ing and its connection to the faculty member involved 
in it. As an explanation of his/her work, each discourse 
is embedded in a specific social context and a set of 
values, beliefs, and social practices. While one faculty 
member’s discourse identified his service-learning as 
deriving from his own family history and role models 
growing up, another represented her service-learning 
as the natural extension of disciplinary goals — the 
desire to teach a specific subject well. A third faculty 
member explained her work as an experiential educa- 
tor committed to providing theory to practice opportu- 
nities, while a fourth discussed the power of service- 
learning to enhance political self-efficacy. Finally, a 
fifth nominee explained how service-learning is a nat- 
ural outgrowth of working and living in an institution- 
al culture that values and promotes this kind of work. 
In every case, these faculty members explained their 
work in ways that suggest different sets of problems 
that service-learning helps them solve and different 
ways in which they are themselves positioned within 
the service, with different implications for practice. 

Many researchers have explored faculty engage- 
ment in service-learning. However, scholarship rarely 
considers the ways in which the discourses used by 
faculty to describe service-learning — that is, the sto- 
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ries they tell about what it is they are doing and 
why — construct images of subject positions, prob- 
lems, and solutions that inform our beliefs about and 
practice of service-learning. Identifying dominant dis- 
courses used by faculty to describe service-learning 
can provide another lens on how to support faculty in 
this work, as well as what beliefs may be working 
against its acceptance in different academic cultures. 
It may also help service-learning advocates to consid- 
er the strengths and limitations of using different 
dominant discourses in any particular college or uni- 
versity environment or national policy-making arena 
(Allan, Gordon, & Iverson, 2006). The purpose of this 
study was to understand the dominant discourses used 
by faculty to explain service-learning and the domi- 
nant images of participants, problems, and solutions 
these discourses present. 

In this study, we examine the narrative essays of fac- 
ulty nominated for their “thick” (Geertz, quoted in 
Morton, 1995) in contrast to “thin” service-learning 
practice. Morton identified thick service as expressions 
of service that have integrity and depth (p. 21), and for 
the purposes of this research, we add a commitment 
over a significant period of time. Thin service lacks 
integrity and depth, and is not integrated with academic 
study over a sustained period of time. The faculty whose 
voices were cited above were nominated by their insti- 
tutions and the field of service-learning for their exem- 
plary integration of service with academic study over a 
sustained period of time. As such, we believe they offer 
a unique window into the beliefs, values, social identi- 
ties, and experiences of faculty who are similarly 
involved in the “thick” of service-learning. 

Exposing the dominant discourses that influence 
service-learning faculty reveals differences between 
the meanings faculty ascribe to their work and that of 
the rhetoric of the service-learning movement. We 
focus on discourse about service-learning as a way of 
critically examining the relationships between facul- 
ty purposes and service-learning impacts on students, 
institutions, and communities. 

As such, the research questions that guided this 
analysis were: (a) What do faculty describe as the pur- 
poses and significance of service-learning? What 
kinds of problems does it address and how and why is 
service-learning a solution to those problems?, and (b) 
What are the predominant images of the faculty 
members themselves, and of their students, com- 
munities, or institutions? That is, how do faculty 
position these players in relationship to each other 
in the work? 

Conceptual Framework 

This study was grounded in a conceptual understand- 
ing of discourse and discourse analysis and its applica- 
fion to public rhetoric about service-learning in higher 


education. It was also guided by previous research on 
faculty motivation and interest in service-learning. 

Discourse 

Several concepts in the larger world of discourse 
theory were particularly helpful for this study. These 
included the concepts of discourse and discourse 
analysis, dominant discourses, subjectivity and sub- 
ject positions. By discourse we refer to “both spoken 
and written language use” (Allan, 2003, p. 47). We 
were guided by the process of discourse analysis, 
which involves the examination of talk and text and 
“its relationship to the social context in which it is 
constructed” (p. 47). This perspective holds that 
rather than being separate from reality, discourse in 
fact actively produces and legitimates a given reality 
(Hicks, 1995; Mills, 1997). Rather than being neu- 
tral, discourses are invested in and reflect a person’s 
identity, beliefs and values, and social practices 
(Hicks, p. 53). Through a series of statements, indi- 
viduals and groups reflect and sometimes reproduce 
certain points of view (Allan, Gordon, & Iverson, 
2006). Discourse analysis provides a focused exami- 
nation of language to understand how such an indi- 
vidual or group orders social relations and enacts 
identities through what they say and how they say it 
(Denzin & Lincoln, 1994). Discourse analysis has 
been used recently in higher education research to 
understand the framing of the status of women 
(Allan), higher education leadership (Allan, Gordon, 
& Iverson), international students in U.S. universities 
(Rhee & Sagaria, 2004), and in the study of school- 
ing (Allan). Rhee and Sagaria make the point that 
while discourse can be used strategically, most peo- 
ple are unaware of the social and cultural assump- 
tions guiding our discourse. 

Researchers have observed that dominant dis- 
courses are those that are employed more readily 
than others, become institutionalized, and become 
seen as natural, normal, or assumed (Allan, 2003; 
Allan, Gordon, & Iverson, 2006; Coates, 1996). 
These authors further pointed out that dominant dis- 
courses tend to mark boundaries around what is con- 
sidered legitimate and relevant, thereby sometimes 
drowning out alternative discourses and setting them 
aside as exceptions or deviant. 

There have been several dominant public discourses 
in service-learning. College presidents often describe 
service-learning through a discourse of either the 
development of civic engagement in students or of the 
improvement of town-gown relationships (Campus 
Compact, 1999). Service-learning has been common- 
ly discussed as a form of experiential learning (Giles 
& Eyler, 1994) and a way to acquire disciplinary 
knowledge, skills, professional values, and ethics 
(Zlotkowski, 2000). These are dominant public dis- 
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courses on the purposes of service-learning. Less com- 
mon in the public sphere are discourses about faculty 
living out their own religious or political convictions, 
both because these discourses would make the service- 
learning activity seem more disconnected from institu- 
tional purposes (at least in non-rehgiously affiliated 
institutions) and because of norms of academic free- 
dom, assumed objectivity, and neutrality, and a sense 
that these are more private and/or self-serving purpos- 
es. In this study we were interested in the dominant 
discourses of faculty exemplars around the purposes of 
their own service-learning practice. 

The concept of subjectivity and subject positions 
also are central to theories of discourse that inform 
this study. In discourse, individuals or groups take on 
“subject positions” or social identities that describe 
interactions within a given story (Allan, Gordon, & 
Iverson, 2006; Weedon, 1997). For example, in a 
story of one’s childhood, an individual can portray 
her/himself as a victim of a difficult father, a hero 
who saves the family from disaster, or as somewhat 
of an outsider to a close-knit family. In each case the 
individual casts her or himself with a particular posi- 
tion vis-a-vis other actors in the narrative. In this 
investigation, we were interested in how faculty 
members positioned themselves, their institutions, 
their students, and their community partners in their 
discourse about service-learning. 

Several researchers and theorists who study dis- 
course and subjectivity have observed that in our 
speech and written word we often order our social 
world, revealing our perceptions regarding hierarchy, 
power, and the world as it is and should be (Allan, 
2004; Fairclough, 1995; Hicks, 1995; Hodder, 1994). 
One shortcoming of much of the rhetoric, research, 
and faculty development efforts around service- 
learning is the failure to explicitly acknowledge how 
faculty service-learning practice is inherently value- 
laden and perspective-driven (Butin, 2006). There is, 
behind the work, a rationale that may or may not be 
connected to discipline or institutional goals. For 
example, over the past three decades, at least three 
national Wingspread declarations and many national 
associations and groups of faculty have offered 
rhetoric suggesting service-learning is a way to 
enhance student civic responsibility and political 
consciousness, as well as enhance democracy. 
Service-learning has been considered the main high- 
er education response to the claim that higher educa- 
tion institutions have become ivory towers, self- 
absorbed and isolated from the world (Hollander & 
Hartley, 2005). National Campus Compact, a presi- 
dential coalition that grew from three members in 
1985 to more than 1,100 institutions in 2009, has 
been at the forefront of these efforts to offer service- 
learning as one key panacea to the problems of stu- 
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dent political disengagement and public distrust of 
higher education. Whether it be to improve the qual- 
ity of undergraduate education, connect universities 
with communities, or develop student civic agency, 
the national rhetoric is replete with the virtuous ben- 
efits and purposes of service-learning. But are these 
the same ways faculty actually doing service-learn- 
ing explain their work? 

Butin (2006) argued that efforts to institutionalize 
service-learning across higher education institutions 
assume that service-learning is “a politics to transform 
higher education... a universal, coherent, cohesive, 
amehoristic and liberatory practice” (p. 478). He went 
on to suggest that much of the rhetoric assumes that 
service-learning is not already part of the institutional 
practices and norms it is attempting to modify and 
overcome. Butin argued furthermore that service- 
learning “embodies a liberal agenda under the guise of 
universalistic garb” (p. 485). Yet again we ask, what do 
faculty engaged in the work say about all of this? 

Faculty and Service-Learning 

We also were guided by more than two decades of 
research on service-learning faculty and the types of 
factors that have been found to motivate faculty 
involvement. For example, several recent meta-analy- 
ses of research on service-learning and community 
engaged faculty (Colbeck & Michael, 2006; O’Meara, 
2008; O’Meara, Sandmann, Saltmarsh, & Giles, 2009) 
identified the following potential sources of influence 
and motivation: demographics, identity and hfe expe- 
riences (Aguirre, 2000; Antonio, Astin, & Cress, 2000; 
Baez, 2000; Neumann & Peterson, 1997); epistemol- 
ogy and personal goals (Colbeck & Michael); institu- 
tional contexts (Bland, Center, Finstad, Risbey, & 
Staples, 2006; Bringle & Hatcher, 2000; Clark, 1987; 
Holland, 1999; O’Meara, 2005; Ward, 2003), discipli- 
nary and department contexts (Abes, Jackson, & 
Jones, 2002; Bland et al; Zlotkowski, 2000), and fac- 
ulty relationships with community partners (Colbeck 
& Janke, 2006). Those who have studied service- 
learning faculty pointed strongly to the motivation to 
teach well and ignite student learning (Abes, Jackson, 
& Jones; Bringle, Hatcher, & Games, 1997; 
Hammond, 1994; O’Meara). This research, with 
which the authors were very familiar, provided a criti- 
cal backdrop to the analysis of faculty discourse 
around service-learning. It assisted in the recognition 
of major themes in faculty rationales for the work and 
provided an awareness of alternative rationales that 
might have been present but unarticulated. 

Methods 

This paper takes a discourse analysis approach to 
understanding how exemplary faculty conceive of and 
represent their service-learning. The primary source of 
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data for this study were the personal narratives of 109 
faculty nominated for the Thomas Ehrlich Faculty 
Award for Service-Learning from 2002 to 2005. The 
Ehrlich award is an annual national award for service- 
learning administered by Campus Compact. The 
Ehrlich award is given to one faculty member each 
year who has (a) excelled in innovative ways in con- 
necting community and public service experiences 
with academic study; (b) demonstrated scholarship on 
the pedagogy of service-learning, published commu- 
nity-based action research, or conducted research on 
the impacts of service-learning on students, campuses, 
or communities; and (c) shown leadership that pro- 
moted service-learning and engagement on their cam- 
pus, in their discipline, and throughout higher educa- 
tion. Each Campus Compact member institution may 
nominate only one engaged scholar each year (occa- 
sionally exceptions were made for two) (see 
www.campuscompact.org). 

There are many precedents for examining exemplars 
or “exceptional individuals” in educational research 
and in the study of faculty specifically. Whether it be to 
study excellence in teaching within research cultures 
(Huber, 2004; Terosky, 2005), the careers and practices 
of prolific research scholars (Creamer, 1998), women 
scholars who established the field of feminist scholar- 
ship (Gumport, 2002), faculty who work to instill stu- 
dent civic agency despite institutional reward strac- 
tures (Boyte, 2004), or the careers of public scholars in 
the agricultural sciences in land-grant universities 
(Peters, Jordon, Adamek, & Alter, 2005), exemplar 
studies can illuminate the stmctures, cultures, and 
practices helping to shape desired behaviors and prac- 
tices. In this study, the exemplar approach had the 
advantage of painting a portrait of the discourse among 
the “leading edge of service-learning faculty” in 
Campus Compact institutions. Such discourse is likely 
to have a significant impact on other faculty, policy- 
making on campus, and in the nominee’s discipline 
given the nomination criteria required both campus 
leadership and scholarship or publication. 

A critical part of document analysis is determining 
the authenticity and accuracy of the documents and 
interrogating them for their origins, why they were 
written, and for what purpose (Guba & Lincoln, 
1981; Merriam & Associates, 2002). As such it is 
important to discuss what these documents are and 
how they were obtained and handled. Merriam 
(2001) observed that personal documents are “a reli- 
able source of data concerning a person’s attitudes, 
beliefs, and view of the world” (p. 1 16). 

Each narrative essay was written as a conceptual- 
ization of the nominee’s own community engage- 
ment work, why it was important to the nominee, and 
the impact it had on his/her own professional life and 
work as faculty, his/her institution, and the public. 


Each nominee was notified by his or her college pres- 
ident that he or she was to be nominated and asked to 
submit an essay describing his/her community 
engagement work. The instructions given to nomi- 
nees in this regard were rather broad; they were asked 
to describe their work and why they do it. Most of the 
nominees seem to have had in mind the criteria of 
evidence of service-learning teaching, engaged 
scholarship, and impact when writing their essays as 
most cover each of these points. These materials 
were collected by Campus Compact and filed and 
stored at their office. 

Because these documents were written for an 
awards committee they not only are personal but also 
“public” narratives for an intended and known audi- 
ence. As such, the essays examined for this study are 
subjective, and not objective accounts of what may 
have occurred in this person’s career; rather the 
essays reflect the Award nominees’ perspectives. 
However, as qualitative theorists Merriam (2002) and 
Burgess (1982) pointed out, perspective is the object 
of qualitative research. Such documents provide 
“reconstruction of a part of life... based on the 
author’s experience” (Burgess, p. 132). This was 
what we as researchers were interested in — the 
engaged faculty members’ best explanations of the 
why, the how, and the significance of their service- 
learning work in their professional lives. 

In partnership with National Campus Compact, the 
lead author requested permission (informed consent) 
from faculty nominated for the Ehrlich Award between 
2002 and 2005 to access their nomination files. The 
request went from the lead author and a staff member 
at Campus Compact to nominees in two ways — ^by a 
hard copy letter mailing and by email. Files of the 
nominees who responded positively to the request to 
have researchers review their files for this project were 
copied by the researchers. These files included faculty 
narrative essays (usually 3-4 pages long), nomination 
letters written by institution presidents, and additional 
supporting documents. For this study we analyzed 
only faculty narrative essays. 

Sample 

A second critical step in document analysis 
involves preparing documents, coding them, and cre- 
ating a database to be analyzed. A database was cre- 
ated from the nominee files. Of the 109 faculty in the 
sample, 58 (53.21%) were at public institutions, 
while 5 1 (46.79%) were at private institutions (at the 
time of their nomination). (See Tables I-V for a 
breakdown of the institutions in the sample by 2007 
Carnegie classifications for enrollment, size/setting 
and institutional type, by gender, race/ethnicity, 
career stage, and discipline.) These tables reveal that 
a majority of the participants were on the tenure track 
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in non-research university settings. The sample has 
more women than men (67% to 33%), and has more 
faculty in the social sciences, humanities, and profes- 
sional fields and fewer in the sciences. 

When we collected informed consent we found that 
the earlier the nomination the more hkely the person 
may have retired or moved institutions. Also, as we 
went from informed consent to flag files, we reahzed 
that for one reason or another about 5% of the Ehrlich 
files for which we had consenf forms were missing. 
For this study the majority of files were from 2002- 
2004, with only one from 2005. Excluding the one 


2005 nomination, we reviewed 108 of the 276 nomi- 
nations submitted to Campus Compact for the award 
from 2002-2004. As such the 109 files represent the 
nominee files for those faculty of whom we were able 
to (a) contact effectively, (b) receive written documen- 
tation of informed consent, (c) locate their nominee 
file at the Campus Compact office, and (d) obtain a 
narrative essay from the file. An additional side note is 
that we analyzed 109 nominees; however, 8 of those 
109 faculty were nominated more than once. In these 
cases, each person was counted only once but we used 
all materials available on that person. We also observe 


Table I 


Nominations by Year 


Year 

Number of 
Nominations 

Number 

Reviewed 

Percentage 

Reviewed 

2002 

63 

21 

33% 

2003 

141 

58 

41% 

2004 

72 

29 

40% 

2005 

90* 

1 

1% 

Note. When nominated more than once, nominee’s most recent nomination 
year is used. 

* Campus Compact records had 92 nominations but only 90 were on file 


Table 2 

Nominee Field 

Field Number 

Percentage 

Social Sciences 

30 

27.52% 

Humanities 

22 

20.18% 

Natural and Physical Sciences 

2 

1.83% 

Social Work 

3 

2.75% 

Health Sciences 

17 

15.60% 

Education 

9 

8.26% 

Art 

3 

2.75% 

Engineering 

2 

1.83% 

Business 

6 

5.50% 

Leadership, Service-Learning 



and Civic Engagement 

7 

6.42% 

Communication/ 



Journalism 

8 

7.34% 


Note. Nominee field was determined based on the department stated on 
the application. 


Table 3 

Nominee Rank 


Rank 

Number 

Percentage 

Professor 

38 

34.86% 

Associate 

35 

32.11% 

Assistant 

20 

18.35% 

FT non-tenure track 

11 

10.10% 

Adjunct 

4 

3.37% 

Unknown 

1 

0.92% 


Table 4 


Institution Information 


Control 

Number 

Percentage 

Public 

58 

53% 

Private Not-for-Profit 

51 

47% 

Enrollment 

Number 

Percentage 

0-4,999 

36 

33% 

5,000-9,999 

24 

22% 

10,000-14,999 

17 

15% 

15,000-19,999 

13 

12% 

20,000-24,999 

10 

9% 

25,000-29,999 

1 

1% 

30,000-34,999 

3 

3% 

35,000-39,999 

2 

2% 

40,000-44,999 

2 

2% 

45,000-49,999 

1 

1% 

>50,000 

0 

0% 

Note. Institutions were counted by 

nominee - if an institution nominated 

more than one individual over the course of the years included, they are 
counted more than once. 

Data from the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 

2007 classifications http://www.camegiefoundation.org/classifications/ 
index. asp?key=782 

Table 5 

Institution Type 

Type 

Number 

Percentage 

Associate’s 

10 

9% 

Associate’s/Bachelor’s 

1 

1% 

Bachelor’s 

18 

17% 

Master’s 

44 

40% 

Doctoral/Research 

12 

11% 

Research (high) 

12 

11% 

Research (very high) 

11 

10% 

Specialty /Health 

1 

1% 


Note. Nominee rank was determined based on the rank indicated on the 
nominee’s CV. 
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that while our sample is made up of nominees, a small- 
er sample of the total (n = 4, 3.67%) were actually 
award winners. We did not treat these files differently 
than the others. 

Data Analysis 

We examined the data through established meth- 
ods of qualitative inquiry and discourse analysis and 
engaged in data coding (Denzin & Lincoln, 1994; 
Lincoln & Guba, 1985; Miles & Huberman, 1984; 
Patton, 1990) to respond to the research questions, as 
well as to allow divergent themes to emerge. 
Specifically, we analyzed the discourse of faculty in 
their written materials and connecting it to the social 
context in which it was constructed (Allan, 2003; van 
Dijk, 1997). We wanted to understand the dominant 
discourses faculty used to describe the problems ser- 
vice-learning addressed, the images of players 
involved, and how they viewed the significance of the 
work. Given our previous review of the community 
engagement literature on the impact of institutional 
type/mission, discipline, and individual faculty 
demographics on faculty work (Blackburn & 
Lawrence, 1995; Colbeck & Michael, 2006; 
O’Meara, 2008) and on the potential role of commit- 
ments to specific causes and issues and community 
partners (Colbeck & Janke, 2006), we held these 
ideas in our minds and were cued to notice them in 
our review of the essays. Our review of the literature 
on the importance of organizational locations and 
types of faculty work also cued our attention to fac- 
ulty positioning of community engagement as teach- 
ing-based, research-oriented, disciplinary- or institu- 
tionally-grounded. However, we also remained open 
to other “explanations” and positionings of the work 
that have not appeared in previous literature. 

Guided by this method, we read each of the nomi- 
nee files several times, making notes that identified 
explanations for and locations and significance of ser- 
vice-learning. We then coded the narrative essays and 
other documentation using words and phrases from 
the nominees that described different representations 
of the work (Merriam, 2001). We then created cate- 
gories that (a) reflected the extant research and/or 
could be interpreted using extant research, (b) were 
exhaustive in holding all available data, (c) were mum- 
ally exclusive, even if related to each other, (d) were 
close in phrasing to what the participants actually said, 
and (e) were concepmally congment (Merriam). 

In describing dominant discourse, we observe that 
every nominee was coded as having multiple dis- 
courses or explanations of their work. We did not iden- 
tify primary and secondary discourses even when we 
saw that coming through, but rather noted each repre- 
sentation as equal. For this reason, percentages pro- 
vided in Table VI and in the findings section when 


added together do not sum to 100%; rather, they give 
an impression of the extent to which nominees as a 
group weaved this kind of explanation into their 
essays. 

We used several strategies to ensure tmstworthiness 
(Merriam, 2001; Yin, 2003). First, an audit trail was 
maintained by keeping detailed records of all nominee 
files, our notes, and coding throughout the project. 
Second, both authors read files, identified dominant 
discourses, and summed the extent to which each dis- 
course existed across the files. The findings were 
strengthened by our having done this individually and 
together to confirm coding and ratings. Third, theory 
triangulation occurred as we relied on multiple per- 
spectives from smdies of service-learning, faculty 
motivation and behavior, instimtionalizafion of com- 
munity engagement, and discourse analysis to interpret 
and contexmalize the data. 

In document analysis, as in other interpretative 
research, “the search is not for abstract universals 
arrived at by statistical generalizations from a sample 
to a population” (Merriam, 2001, p. 130), but for con- 
crete universals arrived at by smdying specific cases in 
great detail. Merriam pointed out that while general- 
ization as traditionally defined is not the goal of quali- 
tative research, generalizability as concrete universals 
can be enhanced through rich, thick description so that 
“readers will be able to determine how closely their sit- 
uations match the research situation and hence, 
whether findings can be transferred” (p. 211). Thus, 
efforts were made through rich description to make the 
voices of faculty specific enough to be recognizable 
and relevant to other settings. 

There were several limitations to this research 
design. First, the nominees were writing their essays 
to present the most flattering picture possible of them- 
selves and their work. As such, there is a clear “halo 
effect” of both retrospective reflections and a presen- 
tation for an awards committee. Second, we present 
these faculty members as exemplars in service-learn- 
ing purely by virtue of their nomination for this 
award; however, there could have been political or 
other reasons a president nominated one faculty mem- 
ber over another engaged faculty member on a partic- 
ular campus for the award. While our reading of the 
files does suggest they are distinctive for both the 
quantity and quality of their work, they should be con- 
sidered exemplary by virtue of this narrow definition 
of having been nominated for a single annual award 
by their college presidents rather than any additional 
layer of assessment. Additionally, we note that 
Campus Compact institutions are institutions that 
have already made a public commitment to communi- 
ty engagement, as opposed to non-Campus Compact 
institutions, so these faculty need to be considered as 
those on campuses with such a commitment. 
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Furthermore, the Ehrlich award emphasizes service- 
learning as a form of community engagement over 
other forms of community engagement. As such, our 
participants are those we know have been involved in 
service-learning, but we do not know about other 
forms of community engagement unless they specifi- 
cally refer to it in their essays. Finally, the essays and 
nomination letters were not written to directly answer 
our research questions but were intended to tell the 
overall story of an individual’s service-learning work 
throughout his or her career. 

On the other hand, the nomination files required 
additional documentation of service-learning (such 
as syllabi and project descriptions) which, while not 
directly analyzed here, gave additional credence to 
the faculty member’s exemplary service-learning 
record. The fact that each campus could only nomi- 
nate one person each year created a vetting process 
for the title (albeit narrowly defined) as exemplary. 

Given that each nomination file is in itself a “story” 
or form of “narrative” regarding each engaged facul- 
ty member’s work, the discourse analysis exploration 
of these files was deemed appropriate. 

An initial exploratory analysis of 68 Ehrlich nom- 
ination files from 2005-2006 was conducted 
(O’Meara, 2008). The current study is distinct from 
that previous work in two ways. First, this article 
reviews findings from 2002-2005 with only one 2005 
file which was not analyzed in the O’Meara study. 

Thus, they are primarily distinct databases (though 
some participants were nominated across multiple 
years and therefore appear in both studies). Second, 


Table 6 

Summary of Dominant Faculty Discourses about the Purposes of Service-Learning 


Type of Discourse 

Discourse 

Percent and Number of 
Faculty Using this Discourse 
to Explain Service-Learning 

Teaching and Learning 

Service-learning as a strategy to learn disciplinary 
knowledge and skills 

89% (97/109) 


Service-learning as experiential learning 

90% (99/109) 


Service-learning as a way to shape civic and moral 
dispositions 

53% (58/109) 


Service-learning as exposure to diversity 

32% (35/109) 

Personal Identity 

Service-learning as an outgrowth of personal 
experiences 

45% (49/109) 


Service-learning emanating from personal commitment 
to a social cause 

29% (32/109) 


Service-learning stemming from religious experience 
and identity 

3% (3/109) 

Institutional 

Service-learning as embedded in institutional mission 
and context 

36% (39/109) 

Community Partner 

Service-learning as originating from and embedded in, 
a specific community partnership or partner need 

18% (20/109) 


while both articles draw on literature on faculty com- 
munity engagement, this article takes a discourse 
analysis approach. 

We additionally recognize the possibility of 
researcher bias. As two individuals who have engaged 
in service-learning and advocated for greater faculty 
involvement in service-learning, we both have interest 
in service-learning “showing well.” However, recog- 
nizing this we tried to be attentive to assumptions or 
bias, checking each other throughout the analysis to 
provide a rigorous examination of the data. 

Findings 

In this section we present the answer to the first 
research question regarding the dominant discourses 
found in faculty explanations of the purposes and 
meaning of teaching with service-learning. We found 
four dominant discourses or conversations. These 
dominant discourses positioned service-learning as a 
model of teaching and learning, an expression of per- 
sonal identity, an expression of institutional context 
and mission, or embedded in a specific community 
partnership. Within the discourse of service-learning 
as a form of teaching and learning there were four 
different subthemes, while within the discourse of 
identity there were three subthemes. In this section, 
each of the discourses we read is explored. At the end 
of this section, we explore the predominant images of 
the faculty members themselves, and of their stu- 
dents, communities, or institutions vis-a-vis service- 
learning (the second research question). 
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Teaching and Learning 

Service-learning as a strategy to learn 
disciplinary knowledge and skills. 

I am a scientist, and thus am committed to train 
my students in the skills of the discipline. 
Because I am a geochemist, I have become 
involved in local efforts to monitor pollution 
and convince various bodies to do something 
about this pollution. 

As a Spanish Applied Linguist, I take much 
interest in students’ language learning process 
as well as the retention of their classroom 
learning. Scholarship of engagement is partic- 
ularly relevant for foreign language curriculum 
development...! have argued that service- 
learning promotes a high-quality, authentic 
learning environment for practicing Spanish 
language skills, strengthening cultural knowl- 
edge, and enhancing course content acquisi- 
tion and retention. 

The decision, in 1992, to integrate community 
service into one of my classes arose out of my 
dissatisfaction with the popular approach to 
teaching applied ethics... It reinforced stu- 
dents’ pre-existing tendency to view ethics as a 
purely subjective enterprise, wherein attempts 
to change someone’s opinion are mostly futile. 

In addition, students tended to define ethical 
behavior primarily in negative terms — do not 
violate others’ rights. My goal was to trans- 
form this limited view of ethics into an under- 
standing of ethics as encompassing how one 
lives one’s life. Service-learning seemed well- 
suited to this goal. 

Findings suggest, as reflected in the faculty 
quotes above, that for about 89% (97/109) of the 
faculty, the purpose of service-learning is to help 
them to achieve certain disciplinary goals. 
Specifically, these goals had to do with knowledge 
and skills within their field and discipline. This dis- 
course had a story that proceeded as follows. As a 
faculty member of a specific discipline, the faculty 
member had realized that they had a certain set of 
goals for their classes and their majors. They also 
realized that both in their own classes and their 
majors overall, students had deficits or blind spots 
in their learning, and these were in critical areas. 
Service-learning became the natural, “organic” and 
as described by these faculty, extremely effective 
method for responding to these deficits. 

The positioning within this dominant explanation 
of service-learning was more obvious than most. It 
involved identifying oneself as someone unambigu- 
ously in a specific discipline and then noting how ser- 
vice-learning related to their educational goals as a 


teacher in that discipline. Common phrases in this 
discourse, therefore, began with “as a dancer,” “as a 
teacher,” and “as a sociologist.” Second, there were 
action words that service-learning was going to help 
their students achieve, such as to “see,” “understand,” 
and “develop.” These words were almost always tied 
to specific disciplinary knowledge, skills, or profes- 
sional orientation. For example, one faculty member 
in Psychology explained his service-learning was the 
result of his desire to have students “see the potential 
destructiveness of labeling people with terms like 
schizophrenia and borderline personality disorder. . .” 
The faculty in the quotes that began this section sim- 
ilarly explained service-learning as a method to learn 
the skills of geochemists who monitor pollution, an 
opportunity to practice language learning skills and 
acquire cultural knowledge, and a better vehicle 
toward understanding ethics than had previously 
been available. In this discourse, the problem is the 
need to learn knowledge, skills, and the frame of ref- 
erence or perspectives of a discipline or field — and 
service-learning is the solution. 

Service-learning as experiential learning. 

I became involved with service-learning out of a 
desire to find a way for students to see more rel- 
evance in some of the abstract concepts they 
encounter in a typical Introduction to Sociology 
course. 

Kolb’s model made me conclude that a lot of 
our school learning is partial because knowl- 
edge is not applied at that time. Indeed, I now 
believe that experience is needed for full, 
deeper learning to occur... As a teacher of 
English as a Second Language, and a bilingual 
speaker myself, I found that Kolb’s ideas rang 
so true in the case of language acquisition. A 
second language cannot really be learned in 
the abstract. It is only in applying the language 
in a meaningful, communicative way that it is 
tmly acquired. 

On the other hand, my involvement in the acad- 
emy demonstrated that theory, teaching, and 
learning can be irrelevant and even misleading if 
not tested and informed by application. 

Given the deep roots of the early service-learning 
movement in experiential learning, it is not surprising 
that a dominant discourse was the value of service- 
learning as experiential learning and theory to prac- 
tice application. Among the participants, 90% 
(99/109) of faculty explained that they needed ways 
to show students the relevance of theory in practice. 
Common repeated phrases in this discourse were that 
service-learning helped students to see the “rele- 
vance” or “significance” of theory and in-class learn- 
ing in the real world, to prove its worth to them in a 
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way. For example, one faculty member said, “I have 
always felt my strengths were in the practice of social 
work and my contributions tend to be more in my 
ability to link practice to theory.” Common words 
and phrases used in this discourse were “practice,” 
“apply,” and “engage in real world settings.” 
Participants repeatedly explained that their students 
could better understand the material that they wanted 
them to learn through experience than through other 
methods. Theory and content devoid of real world 
application was the problem, and service-learning as 
a concrete form of experiential learning and applica- 
tion was the solution. 

Given recent critiques of the tendency for higher 
education to be technocratic (Boyte, 2008) and to 
emphasize the application of student and faculty 
knowledge in communities, it is interesting to note 
that in about half of these cases where the discourse 
of experiential learning was used to explain the pur- 
pose of service-learning, the language used was tech- 
nocratic and in the other half it was not. That is, in 
half of the cases, the discourse involved students 
learning knowledge experientially in communities 
and simultaneously applying their knowledge to 
community problems, sharing this knowledge. In 
such cases, a win-win was presented as students 
gained from hands on, real world experience while 
communities gained knowledge that came out of uni- 
versities. Silent in this positioning was the flow of 
knowledge in the other direction, wherein learning 
experientially meant students were gaining knowl- 
edge coming entirely from community sources. 

Service-learning as a way to shape civic and 
moral dispositions. 

Transformational learning must be the central 
purpose of education. The times we live in and 
the evolution of pedagogy do not permit us to 
settle for a lesser educational purpose; students 
— my students — who participate in service- 
learning courses emerge from these experiences 
dedicated to a larger social purpose; and I can't 
think of any more important educational princi- 
ple than learning for a lifetime of service. 

More than half the participants (53%, 58/109) 
explained that service-learning helped them to 
form or shape very real and important student civic 
and moral values and dispositions. Among these 
civic and moral values were a sense of civic 
agency, compassion, civic responsibility, civic 
mindedness, a sense of the impact of their behavior 
on others, a sense of social justice, an appreciation 
for the dignity of human life, an appreciation for 
the environment, and a commitment to lifelong ser- 
vice. Faculty described service-learning as a way to 
“wake” students from a perceived lethargy or lack 
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of awareness of these virtues or hahits of mind and 
into a sort of apprenticeship to practice them. In 
this discourse the problem was less clearly identi- 
fied as in the previous two sections; however, it 
seemed to be a world that needed citizens and 
human beings with civic and moral dispositions to 
address important social problems. Service-learn- 
ing became an apprenticeship or playing field 
wherein they could be exposed to these disposi- 
tions and be shaped as individuals possessing them. 
Service-learning, in this discourse, was the land- 
scape wherein one either acquired or enhanced 
these dispositions. 

Service-learning as exposure to diversity. 

Because the X university student population is a 
very traditional private college population of 18- 
22 year olds, most of whom live on campus with 
other 18-22 year olds, and most of whom are 
European-American and from economically 
privileged backgrounds, their understanding of 
other age groups and the development of people 
from other backgrounds could be limited. 

This is particularly significant for the educa- 
tional process at my institution because of the 
background of students I teach... The 
Southeast campus, where I teach, is located in 
a suburban area; the typical student enrolled in 
my classes is 19-28 years old. White, middle 
class and early in the college experience. Many 
of these students have had little experience 
with members of racial/ethnic groups or social 
classes outside their own, other than superfi- 
cial interaction at school with children bused 
from other neighborhoods. 

For almost a third of faculty (32%, 35/109), ser- 
vice-learning was an intentional strategy to develop 
multicultural understanding and skills working in 
diverse environments. The discourse here began the 
same way in almost every case. Faculty explained 
that at their institution, the student body is very 
homogeneous and the students sheltered. They want- 
ed to expose students to “the real world” which they 
represented as more racially and socio-economically 
diverse than their typical classes. Common phrases 
used to describe student knowledge of people and 
cultures different than their own was “limited,” “shel- 
tered,” “superficial,” and “uninformed.” As one fac- 
ulty wrote, “What better way to inculcate this spirit 
than to get the stndents ont of the sheltered classroom 
and to work in inner-city XT’ This disconrse 
assumed a homogeneous, somewhat privileged stu- 
dent body which wonld not have been the case had 
the participants been primarily from two- and four- 
year public institutions. 

By engaging students in service-learning with 
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diverse communities, faculty intended to dispel 
myths and stereotypes, “reveal” the real world to 
them, and enhance skills in communication across 
difference. They furthermore wanted students to feel 
more comfortable in these settings and seek out 
diversity in the future. 

As evident in the quotes above, the educational 
problem identified by faculty is that their students 
have no knowledge of cultures other than their own. 
Service-learning is positioned as a way that faculty 
can help students gain knowledge of different cul- 
tures, skills in communicating across cultures, and 
appreciation of diversity. 

Personal Identity 

Service-learning as an outgrowth of 
personal experiences. 

As a child of civil rights activists in the 1970s, 

I learned that responsible people take thought- 
ful and caring action to bring about changes in 
the world. ... I believe that those early sensibil- 
ities explain my deep connection with service- 
learning. 

Findings suggest that for about 45% (49/109) of 
the faculty, their service-learning work was very 
much viewed as embedded in their individual identi- 
ty and experiences, i.e., their autobiography. These 
past personal experiences were strong formative and 
shaping experiences, which faculty explained, 
caused them to develop a service ethic they are living 
out by engaging their students in service-learning. 
Examples were faculty who grounded their opening 
lines of explanation of their service-learning by say- 
ing, “As a high school studies and special education 
teacher in the early 1980s,” and, “As a former Peace 
Corps volunteer.” 

Faculty provided rich descriptions of their past 
experiences and located their current service-learn- 
ing work as directly related to those experiences. 
Such experiences included serving on the staff of the 
MLK Jr. civil rights organizations in Chicago, teach- 
ing philosophy to prisoners, and spending time in a 
local prosecutors’ office and with community orga- 
nizing. In this discourse, service-learning practice in 
courses today was directly related to their own indi- 
vidual past and present experiences. Rather than a 
solution to a problem, service-learning was related to 
fulfilling an autobiography. Faculty positioned them- 
selves at the center of the work with students follow- 
ing. Community partners were only situated in the 
picture to the degree that faculty mentioned how the 
former experiences had formed a lifelong commit- 
ment to a particular partner. However, this was rare, 
as in most cases the professional experiences were 
set in another time and place and the current service- 


learning practice was not tied to the same experience, 
just explained as originating from it. 

Service-learning emanating from a personal 
commitment to a social cause. 

I am supporting the struggle of Cape Verdeans 
to reduce the impact of gentrification and dis- 
placement. 

My personal goal is to provide a safe, accessi- 
ble playground to every child in public school 
in the city of X. 

Findings suggest that for about 29% (32/109) of 
the faculty, service-learning enables them to express 
a commitment to a specific social cause. Faculty 
identify a problem locally, regionally, nationally, or 
internationally, and service-learning is one way they 
hope to address it. 

Faculty frequently explained their commitment to 
service-learning through their frustration with injus- 
tice abroad and in the U.S. and a desire to be a part 
of positive change. For example, one nominee men- 
tioned a desire “to use social scientific knowledge 
and techniques for progressive social change,” and 
another “a devotion to children, families, and under- 
served populations in our culture.” One nominee 
mentioned a “personal mission to cultivate the con- 
nections between language and peace across disci- 
plines,” and another wrote about a “personal com- 
mitment to getting more people into politics.” A final 
illustration was a faculty member who explained 
their service-learning through the rationale of a 
“long-term commitment in the Chicano/a and 
Latino/a community.” In each case, faculty rationales 
for service-learning related to their personal commit- 
ment to respond to a social need or situation. 

Service-learning stemming fivni 
religious experience and identity. 

In only three cases, faculty explained their service- 
learning from an explicitly religious perspective. One 
faculty member explained that as a child she had 
grown up understanding from her religious tradition 
that she had an obligation to go forth and “repair the 
world.” Two others mentioned their faith and linked 
service-learning to a desire to heal or contribute good 
things to the world. In these cases, faculty positioned 
themselves as stewards and service-learning as the 
way to lead and serve others. 

Service-Learning as Grounded 
in Institutional Mission 

Service-learning suits the general mission of X 
College as well as my personal teaching mission 
and philosophy. . .[service-learning addresses] 

X’s goal of educating students through inte- 
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grating the liberal arts and professions within a 
values sensitive environment. I know of no bet- 
ter way to accomplish this type of education 
than through service-learning. 

“Knowledge in the service of others” is valued 
at X College. Through these four service pro- 
jects, professional communication processes 
enhanced the learning processes for each par- 
ticipant, extending the boundaries of my class- 
room, and allowing for each student to live the 
mission of the school. 

X College’s longstanding commitment to sup- 
porting student civic engagement is leg- 
endary. . . This call to social Justice work along 
with X colleges’ longstanding emphasis on 
experiential and holistic approaches to learn- 
ing, has provided a supportive environment for 
my approach to teaching. 

Findings suggest that for about 36% (39/109) of the 
faculty, service-learning was part of the way they con- 
tribute to their institutional mission. For these faculty, 
service-learning is a response to a set of goals and 
ideals. This played out in several different ways in par- 
ticipants’ discourse. There were those who very direct- 
ly stated their institutional mission and context and 
explained how service-learning helped them to satisfy 
that mission. Examples included faculty who 
described Jesuit missions, land-grant missions, urban 
metropohtan missions, and humanistic liberal arts mis- 
sions. One faculty member noted his institutional mis- 
sion was “to enhance student’s abilities to examine 
themselves, their societies, and the broader world,” 
and service-learning allowed him to help make that 
happen. A number of faculty mentioned institutional 
missions stipulating each student have an experiential, 
intercultural, international, or interdisciplinary experi- 
ence. Participants connected their work to excerpts and 
taghnes of institutional mission statements. 

There were also participants that explained their 
service-learning as an outgrowth of a supportive insti- 
tutional environment. In such examples, the institu- 
tion was posed as an incubator where it was natural 
and likely service-learning would grow. Some faculty 
explained that service-learning was expected and 
rewarded at their institution; it was considered a nor- 
mal part of faculty work and that is why they do it. 
Other faculty explained their service-learning work as 
something going on at a place that had a long history 
of service-learning, and that their work springs out of 
that institutional “encouragement and support.” Still 
other faculty mentioned that their campus had been 
integrating service-learning into majors, general edu- 
cation, or graduation requirements so they were doing 
service-learning because it was now part of what had 
to be done in those classes. 


Service-Learning as Originating From, and 
Embedded In, a Specific Community Partnership 
or Community Partner Need 

Findings suggest that for about 18% (20/109) of 
the faculty, their work was very much viewed as 
embedded in their commitment to a specific commu- 
nity partner. In these cases, faculty described their 
work as arising from a call from the community to 
which they and their class responded. Some in this 
group discussed their work in terms of how it 
responded to various partners’ needs. For example, as 
one faculty member described, “We work with [a 
community service or nonprofit organization in our 
local area] to understand the consumer they are try- 
ing to reach, study the consumer in in-depth inter- 
viewing or observation in context. ...” Another facul- 
ty member explained that his service-learning work 
began “as a consequence of a simple conversation 
with the CEO of a local home for the elderly who 
described the isolation of many of the residents.” It 
was clear that the depth of the partnerships varied 
greatly, as did their length. However, the constant in 
this discourse was the idea that the faculty engaged in 
service-learning because of a specific community 
partner need or because of the nature of the relation- 
ship between a faculty member and a community 
partner. That is, instead of starting with pedagogy or 
students, this discourse started with the community. 

Discussion: Images and Positioning in 
Discourses about Service-Learning 

In Allan’s (2003) analysis of 21 university women’s 
commission reports, she found dominant discourses 
of femininity, access, and professionalism. In each 
case, the dominant discourse produced subject posi- 
tions. Eor example, these discourses situated women 
as vulnerable and dependent on the university admin- 
istration to provide for them, positioned women as on 
the outside of organizations, and set up successful 
women as “outstanding.” In other words, women 
were positioned as either victims, outsiders, or unusu- 
al and thus policies and strategies were suggested to 
address these problems or situations, whether by iden- 
tifying and disenfranchising oppressors, inviting 
women into power circles, or providing professional 
development to make more women unusually suc- 
cessful. Similarly, through discourse analysis of 103 
opinion pieces and articles in the Chronicle of Higher 
Education, Allan, Gordon, and Iverson (2006) found 
four predominant discourses shaping images of lead- 
ers: autonomy, relatedness, masculinity, and profes- 
sionalism. The authors found that these discourses 
constmcted images of leaders as experts, beneficia- 
ries, heroes, tyrants, negotiators, and facilitators. In 
identifying these discourses, the point was not that 
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they were in and of themselves unimportant or inef- 
fective. Rather, the point was to suggest that readers 
consider the limitations of these discourses in that 
they may obscure other important, alternative, and 
more empowering discourses in either women’s poli- 
cy reports or discussions about leadership. 

In this study, the two most prevalent discourses had 
to do with service-learning as experiential learning 
and disciplinary learning. Two other teaching and 
learning discourses — the development of civic and 
moral dispositions and multicultural learning — were 
present among a third and half of participants. Each 
of these four discourses frame service-learning as a 
pedagogy to achieve specific learning outcomes. In 
the ways in which faculty explained the problems 
that service-learning solved, they positioned them- 
selves as the person in charge, as responsible for pro- 
viding that education that was sorely needed by stu- 
dents — whether it be disciplinary, theory to practice, 
diversity, or civic and moral dispositions. It was fac- 
ulty who provided the knowledge, developed the 
skills, and shaped the moral and civic values of their 
students through the vehicle of service-learning. It 
was faculty who open up doors to the community for 
students to explore diverse cultures. There was an 
assumption faculty were already exposed to these 
ideas. Even in the cases where faculty described ser- 
vice-learning as something that facilitated students 
sense of self-efficacy and civic agency, there was a 
sense that faculty were the ones who “light the fire” 
rather than direction coming from within or from 
community partners. In fact the educator discourse 
seemed to quiet, if not forget, the major role commu- 
nity partners play in student education, or recognize 
the entire “students as colleagues” movement 
(Zlotkowski, Longo, & Williams, 2006). 

On the one hand, the image that emerges from these 
narratives of faculty as teacher, and service-learning 
as the most effective tool in his or her tool-belt, is con- 
sistent with findings from previous research on facul- 
ty attraction and motivation for service-learning 
(Abes, Jackson, & Jones, 2002; Colbeck & Michael, 
2006; Hammond, 1994; Holland, 1999; O’Meara, 
2008). It is also consistent with more traditional para- 
digms of teaching and learning and the autonomy of 
teachers to craft their syllabus, determine pedagogy, 
and evaluate students. Yet it also seems like a dated, if 
not partially incomplete discourse. Barr and Tagg’s 
(1995) pivotal work on moving our paradigm from 
teaching to learning, Freire’s (1970) foundational 
work on moving toward transformational learning as 
opposed to banking education, and much educational 
research on service-learning, have created awareness 
of the role of students at the center of the service- 
learning experience, empowered to conduct their own 
learning, and in fact providing learning opportunities 


for faculty. Eyler and Giles’ (1999) research on the 
critical role of community partner voice in student 
learning suggests a direct relationship between the 
community partner on site and classroom learning, 
not necessarily mediated by faculty expertise. 

As is the case in Allan’s (2003) analysis of domi- 
nant discourses regarding the status of women, the 
issue is not so much that the educator discourse is 
wrong — and in fact, it serves to recmit faculty toward 
service-learning in many centers for teaching and 
learning and offices of service-learning. Rather, it 
makes sense to consider what alternative discourses 
it quiets. In this case, it may be quieting alternative 
discourses of faculty as learners and colleagues who 
are not so much opening doors to rooms they have 
been in before but to which they themselves have 
never visited. 

The dominant discourse of service-learning facul- 
ty as an outgrowth of identity, whether through past 
experiences, religious commitments, or commit- 
ments to a social cause, also seemed to situate facul- 
ty at the center of the service-learning, although in a 
different way. There was silence regarding the role of 
the institution, discipline, or educational philosophy 
in these cases; the emphasis was on the faculty mem- 
ber and their past inspirations and current commit- 
ments. Faculty positioned students and courses as 
vehicles through which a faculty member lived out 
ideas and commitments and/or connected with pro- 
fessional networks. In many ways this seemed to pri- 
vatize the work, albeit unintentionally. In other 
words, the discourse of service-learning as a conduit 
through which a faculty member lived out personal 
concerns — whether they be moral, political, cultural, 
or social justice oriented — could silence a discourse 
of service-learning as a department commitment, as 
the result of a community-initiated university part- 
nership, or the result of students or alumni who 
pushed a department or institution toward such 
engagement. 

The dominant discourse of service-learning as an 
outgrowth of institutional mission had quite the 
opposite subject position. In fact, in most of these 
cases the dominant discourse seemed to position fac- 
ulty themselves as simply a vehicle through which 
their institution was meeting their educational goals 
of developing students or serving the community in 
certain ways. In the cases where the educational mis- 
sion of institutions was emphasized, the institution 
was the major player, the faculty the medium, and the 
students the end goal. In cases where the service mis- 
sion of the institution was emphasized, the discourse 
seemed to situate the institution as the major player 
and the community as the recipient of its gifts. The 
focus was mostly one-directional. Whether it be to 
fulfill a service mission or help students learn gener- 
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al education goals, the emphasis is more on what the 
institution needs or wants to do rather than commu- 
nity partner needs or goals, which may differ from 
those of the institution. While the discourse and 
image of an institution living out its mission and 
goals through service-learning is an important one, it 
may quiet other stories of communities getting 
together and making decisions about what they want 
from their neighbors and their voice and interest in 
the endeavor. It also tends to ignore or quiet any 
inherent political tensions between students and 
communities that may exist, brought on by differ- 
ences in race/ethnicity, social class, or town-gown 
history. Having considered some of the predominant 
discourses and images in faculty discourse on ser- 
vice-learning, the next section considers implications 
of our findings for recruitment and support of facul- 
ty, for how we research service-learning faculty, and 
for how the experience is framed in public discourse. 

Implications: Reframing Service-Learning 
in Higher Education Discourse 

From a purely faculty development perspective, 
these findings affirm previous findings regarding fac- 
ulty attraction to and motivation for involvement in 
service-learning. At least for this group of exemplars, 
service-learning is primarily a way to enhance teach- 
ing and learning. Advocates of service-learning 
should continue to develop ways to assist faculty in 
getting the most out of service-learning experiences 
in terms of student learning outcomes, helping facul- 
ty to be explicit about the kinds of learning they are 
after (whether disciplinary skill building or content, 
theory to practice, diversity or civic and moral dispo- 
sitions), and developing assessment mechanisms that 
track those outcomes. Given teaching is the central 
unifying role of the professoriate (Bess, 1977; 
Fairweather, 1996) and the one that provides signifi- 
cant satisfaction to many faculty (Hagedom, 2000), if 
faculty believe service-learning can help them 
achieve the major goals mentioned above, they are 
more likely to persist. On the other hand, if their 
rationale is primarily educational and they find 
another way to achieve the same learning outcomes, 
they may leave this pedagogy in favor of a less time- 
intensive strategy. 

A second implication for practice relates to the per- 
haps unintentional privatization of service-learning in 
educator and personal experience discourses. For 
example, the discourse of service-learning related to 
personal experience and commitments to social issues 
seems to position service-learning at the individual 
faculty member’s whim, so if he or she leaves the 
institution or decides to change his or her priorities or 
commitments, the service-learning is over. Similarly, 


in the discourses related to teaching, many of the 
nominees posed their classes as private enterprises 
using phrases like “in my class” and isolating the 
work to something that happens only in the cocoon of 
this particular class and instmctor. This image is one 
of service-learning as a special project of the faculty 
member rather than public work, university work, or 
community work. Clearly this affirms the observation 
made by many that lone ranger approaches to faculty 
development (O’Meara, Terosky, & Neumann, 2008) 
are likely to be much less effective for communities 
and students than department commitments where 
curricular coherence and collective responsibility can 
be achieved and partnerships institutionalized in ways 
that go well beyond one class, one faculty member, or 
one semester. 

In terms of how academic leaders talk about ser- 
vice-learning and its future role in promoting the best 
kinds of educational excellence and university-com- 
munity partnership, these findings suggest there is 
much work to do. Saltmarsh et al. (in press) consid- 
ered the application essays of institutions receiving 
Carnegie classification as most engaged, and even in 
these applications it was hard to find evidence of 
truly reciprocal partnerships having been institution- 
alized into campus policies and practices. The essays 
reviewed for this analysis were of exemplar faculty 
and yet the rhetoric rarely brought actual partnerships 
to the center of the stories, much less students as civic 
actors as well as learners. 

The history and origins of the service-learning 
movement also provide some explanation for the 
findings and present state of discourse among facul- 
ty about service-learning, particularly the emphasis 
on service-learning as a vehicle for experiential 
learning and acquisition of disciplinary knowledge 
and goals. As Butin (2005) described, the emphasis 
on the pedagogical usefulness of service-learning, 
what he termed a “technical conceptualization,” is 
one of the four primary ways that service-learning 
has been framed. In producing the popular 21 book 
series, Service-Learning and the Disciplines, the for- 
mer American Association of Higher Educaion 
advertised service-learning widely as “supporting 
learning, in your discipline, what you teach. . .without 
sacrificing academic rigor” (AAHE, 1997). For more 
than 15 years many national associations and disci- 
plinary associations have vociferously argued just 
this point: service-learning is important because it 
helps us to learn knowledge and skills in disciplines. 
This has been the road to institutionalization and 
widespread acceptance of the practice. Therefore it is 
not a surprise that we would hear this echoed in the 
voices of Ehrlich Award nominees. 

However, it is interesting to note that these purpos- 
es of service-learning may have unintentional nega- 
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live consequences related to other potential rationales 
and explanations of service-learning. For example, 
Boyte (2008) has argued that a technocratic approach, 
wherein faculty and students have the expertise and 
either practice it or learn it in communities, works 
against genuine university-community partnership 
and collaboration and against the development of 
civic agency in students. It does this by emphasizing 
what faculty and student partners have to give over 
what they have to learn, and it elevates student learn- 
ing over the products or purposes of the project for the 
community or for the public good. By emphasizing 
the disciplinary over the civic purposes of service- 
learning, faculty could be accused of disempowering 
community partners and students simultaneously. 

Yet our findings do not suggest faculty have adopt- 
ed disciplinary over civic purposes for their service- 
learning wholesale. Understanding of service-learn- 
ing as a mechanism to develop civic and moral dis- 
positions is present in half of the faculty essays. So 
while not as dominant a rationale as disciplinary 
learning and experiential learning, it is there nonethe- 
less. Perhaps the alternative discourses that need to 
be elevated in public and professional rhetoric 
around service-learning are ones that place students 
and community partnerships more as teachers and 
civic agents, with faculty playing greater supporting 
roles and engaged in learning themselves. To consid- 
er these alternative discourses, though, means recog- 
nizing the political reasons why specific institutional 
types or national associations elevate some discours- 
es over others to better advantage service-learning 
within that culture or set of stakeholders. For exam- 
ple, are there some more research-oriented campuses 
where the explicit rationale of service-learning as a 
way to develop multicultural understanding will not 
be accepted as legitimate, but where connections 
made around experiential or disciplinary knowledge 
will have traction? Are there ways in which service- 
learning teaching for civic dispositions or being part 
of a university-community partnership appears to be 
outside the job description of tenure track faculty, but 
service-learning to be a good engineer or nurse or 
geochemist is not? Attempting to transform public 
rhetoric to acknowledge some of these alternate dis- 
courses no doubt means tackling these questions as 
well as the reasons so few faculty exemplars used the 
term “politics” in their explanation of their work, and 
why even in non-research oriented institutions, ser- 
vice-learning explanations were more likely to be 
grounded in discipline than institutional mission. 

In terms of future research on faculty and service- 
learning, we think discourse analysis strategies and 
perspectives provide invaluable tools. Weedon 
(1997) suggests that all discursive practices be ana- 
lyzed to examine “how they are structured, what 


power relations they produce and reproduce, where 
there are resistances and where we might look for 
weak points more open to challenge and transforma- 
tion” (p. 132). Discourse analysis strategies offer a 
unique window into how faculty conceive of their 
work and implications for practice. Future research 
could follow such discourses and rationales into the 
classroom and community to better understand how 
they influence actual service-learning activities and 
outcomes. For example, are faculty who understand 
service-learning as a disciplinary exercise more or 
less likely to develop reciprocal partnerships than 
faculty who view it is the development of civic skills 
in students or as part of a social cause? Discourse 
analysis strategies could also be used in the study of 
institutional policy reports which have been written 
by numerous task forces and committees on the sta- 
tus of engagement and service-learning on campuses. 
They would also be useful in understanding how 
rhetoric on the purposes of service-learning emerg- 
ing from Campus Compact, Learn and Serve 
America, Community-Campus Partnerships for 
Health, Imagining America, the International 
Association for Research on Service-Learning and 
Community Engagement and other national associa- 
tions and think-tanks elevates the discourse of ser- 
vice-learning as disciplinary learning, citizenship 
preparation and/or community partnership, and the 
implications for practice, such as how it is viewed for 
faculty reward systems and which kinds of projects 
are funded. Discourse analysis strategies affirm the 
idea that how we explain service-learning impacts its 
practice. Further research is needed to explore how 
our words, in fact, are shaping our actions and in 
what ways. 
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